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NSPIRED  by  love  for  an  only  son,  which  became  trans¬ 
ferred  to  humanity  upon  his  death  by  his  own  ex¬ 
pressed  wish,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford 
founded  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in 
the  hope  and  trust  that  through  it  they  might  render 
to  mankind  the  greatest  service  in  their  power. 

Created  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement 
and  elevation  of  the  public,  the  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  such,  were  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  not  so  in  the  theory  only.  In  her  last  address  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Stanford  applied  the  rule  in  defining 
the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  public  school  system,  and 
provided  that,  in  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  as  well  as 
in  every  other  relation  of  the  University  with  the  general  public, 
the  University  authorities  should  take  into  consideration  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  who  do  not  attend  the  University  as  well  as  those 
who  do.  In  further  application  of  the  same  principle  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that,  while  the  instruction  offered  must  be  such  as  will 
qualify  the  students  for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in 
life,  it  must  be  such  as  will  render  them  of  greater  service  to  the 
public. 

While  its  chief  object  is  the  instruction  of  students  with  a 
view  of  producing  “leaders  and  educators  in  every  field  of  science 
and  industry,”  the  University  was  also  designed  “to  advance 
learning,  thev  arts  and  sciences,”  and  to  this  end  directions  are 
given  that  it  should  “assist  by  experimentation  and  research,  in 
the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge  and  in  the  dissemination 
and  practical  application  of  the  same.”  The  University  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  required  to  “encourage  advanced  instruction  and  origi¬ 
nal  research,”  and  to  this  end  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
library  which  will  be  unsurpassed  in  arrangement,  equipment 
and  accommodations,  and  in  the  provision  for  its  maintenance,  by 
any  University  library  in  the  world. 

Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  University  Authorities  to 
send  out  into  the  world  students  with  good  physical  health  as  well 


as  good  mental  attainments,  the  Surviving  Founder  has  made 
provision  for  a  great  gymnasium  with  every  facility  for  athletic 
exercises,  and  requested  that  the  students  should  be  urged  “to 
fully  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  and  lead  a  hygienic  life.” 

Much  of  the  harmony,  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  the  Founders  in  pro¬ 
curing  in  advance  general  ground  and  building  plans  providing 
for  the  harmonious  and  indefinite  expansion  of  the  institution. 
These  were  made  by  a  prominent  firm  of  architects  in  Boston, 
and  were  the  first  complete  set  of  University  plans  ever  adopted, 
and  it  was  the  hope  of  the  Founders  that  the  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  would  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
students  attending  the  University.  The  central  feature  and 
crowning  glory  of  which  is  the  Memorial  Church,  a  sacred  edifice 
of  matchless  beauty. 

While  the  University  trusts  authorize  the  maintenance  of  all 
“colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical  institutes, 
museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  all  other  things  necessary  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  university  of  high  degree,”  special  emphasis  was 
placed  by  the  Founders  upon  the  maintenance  and  adequate 
equipment  of  engineering  departments  and  schools  for  teaching 
the  manual  arts  and  trades.  The  Surviving  Founder  has  accord¬ 
ingly  erected  and  completely  equipped  several  large  engineering 
buildings,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection,  so  that  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  of  the  Founders  is  already  nearing  realization. 

It  is  provided  that,  “The  University  must  be  forever  main¬ 
tained  upon  a  strictly  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  basis.  It 
must  never  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  political 
party  or  any  religious  sect  or  organization.” 

But  the  University  is  by  no  means  non-religious.  A  Christian 
minister  must  be  employed  as  minister  or  chaplain  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church, — there  being  a  provision  for  the  administration  of  the 
Christian  Sacrament,  but  the  services  “must  be  simple  and  in¬ 
formal  in  character,  and  the  theological  questions,  services  and 
observances,  upon  which  the  sects  differ,  should  not  be  entered 


upon,  so  that  members  of  every  church  may  worship  and  receive 
instruction  therein  not  inconsistent  with  their  individual  beliefs.” 

It  is  also  provided  that  attendance  at  religious  services  shall 
be  entirely  optional,  and  that  no  profession  of  religious  faith  or 
belief  shall  be  exacted  of  anyone  for  any  purpose. 

The  purpose  and  necessity  of  the  unprecedented  endowment 
is  indicated  in  Mrs.  Stanford’s  last  address  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  wherein  she  says:  ‘‘The  University  has  been  endowed  with 
a  view  of  offering  instruction  free,  or  nearly  free,  that  it  may 
resist  the  tendency  to  the  stratification  of  society,  by  keeping 
open  an  avenue  whereby  the  deserving  and  exceptional  may  rise 
through  their  own  efforts  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stations 
in  life.”  It  is  also  provided  that,  without  necessarily  lowering  the 
standard  of  regular  admission  to  the  institution,  the  University 
must  be  made  accessible  to  students  coming  from  the  free  public 
high  schools,  even  at  the  expense  of  offering  supplementary  in¬ 
struction.  The  University  Authorities  must  also  prohibit  exces¬ 


sive  expenditures  and  the  formation  of  castes  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  equality  which  should  pervade  the  University.  The 
purpose  of  these  and  other  provisions  is  not  to  make  the  Uni¬ 
versity  a  school  for  students  of  limited  means  alone;  but  to  ren¬ 
der  it  equally  accessible  and  agreeable  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  as 
it  is  to  students  of  every  denomination,  race  and  nationality.” 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  University  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  Trustees  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Founding  Grant:  “The  object  is  not  alone  to  give  the 
Student  a  technical  education,  fitting  him  for  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  life,  but  it  is  also  to  instill  into  his  mind  an  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  of  this  Government,  a  reverence  for  its  institutions, 
and  a  love  of  God  and  humanity,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  forth 
and  by  precept  and  example  spread  the  great  truths  by  the  light 
of  which  his  fellow  men  will  be  elevated  and  taught  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  life  eternal.” 


Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  from  Southwest. 


[description  of  the  memorial  church  by  its  architect  ] 


N  KEEPING  with  the  tradition  and  climate  of  Califor¬ 
nia  the  architects  making  the  original  sketch  wisely 
adopted  what  may  be  named  the  Mission  treatment, 
with  sufficient  of  Romanesque  detail  to  enrich  the 
whole  and  make  the  group  one  of  the  most  attractive 
collections  of  college  buildings  ever  attempted  in  the 
old  or  new  worlds. 

Among  the  structures  in  the  scheme  was  a 
chapel,  a  central  feature  of  the  southern  front.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  quadrangle  this  building  was  temporarily 
omitted,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1S9S,  Mrs.  Stanford,  the  surviv¬ 
ing  founder,  invited  a  limited  number  of  architects  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  submit  designs  for  a  church  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than 
shown  by  the  original  sketch.  The  present  church  is  the  result 
of  this  competition. 

Shortly  after  construction  began  Mrs.  Stanford  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  statuary  and  beautiful  mosaics  in  the  apse,  together 
with  the  mural  mosaics  in  the  nave  and  on  the  exterior  front,  are 
works  of  art  which  testify  to  her  personal  and  loving  interest. 
The  series  of  stained  glass  windows,  also,  are  in  accordance  with 
her  selection  and  personal  dictation,  and  throughout  the  entire 
work  she  has  exercised  a  supervision  under  which  all  details  were 
submitted  for  her  judgment.  Her  desire  has  been  to  build  a 
monument,  not  only  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  but  one  which 
will  appeal  to  the  students  as  an  object  lesson  in  religious  art, 
and  so  far  as  it  may,  exercise  a  refining  influence  during  their 
stay  at  the  University.  Although  the  inscription  over  the  portals 
reads:  “Erected  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of 
my  husband,  Leland  Stanford,”  it  surely  can  in  no  wise  detract 
from  the  sacredness  of  this  dedication  to  add  that  in  after  years 
the  building  and  its  contents  will  stand  also  as  a  testimonial  to 
the  loving  devotion  of  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughter  as  shown 
by  the  several  memorial  tablets  cut  in  the  plinths  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  four  great  arches  under  the  dome. 


The  exterior  construction  is  of  the  buff  sandstone  rock-face 
ashlar,  similarly  used  in  all  of  the  other  buildings  about  the 
quadrangles.  This,  with  the  red  terra  cotta  roof  tiles,  affords  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  harmony  of  color  and  recalls  the  churches 
of  Spanish  countries  and  Italian  towns  noted  for  their  cloisters 
and  churches.  The  total  length  of  the  church  from  front  to  ex¬ 
terior  of  apse  is  1 90  feet  6  inches,  in  extreme  of  transept  155  feet. 
Total  height  of  spire  to  top  of  cross  188  feet.  The  accompanying 
general  plan  shows  the  interior  dimensions.  The  seating  capac¬ 
ity  in  pews,  including  transept  galleries  and  organ  gallery,  is 
about  1,700,  though  more  may  be  accommodated  with  aisle  chairs. 
All  of  the  interior  faces  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibules,  nave,  tran¬ 
septs,  and  apse,  were  originally  fine  tooled  buff  sandstone,  with 
sufficient  carving  at  caps,  belt  course  and  arches  to  relieve  the 
work  from  absolute  plainness,  but  in  their  completed  state,  the 
walls  of  the  apse  and  spandrils  in  the  nave  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  in  beauty  by  the  work  in  glass  mosaic,  and  by  further  en¬ 
richment  of  the  caps  of  doors  and  windows  and  insertion  of 
carved  panels  and  other  decorations  in  carving.  In  the  upper 
frieze  of  the  apse  are  heroic  size  figures  of  eight  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophets,  and  below  a  wide  band  showing  the  choir  of 
seraphs.  Behind  the  altar  is  a  replica  of  “The  Last  Supper,” 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  work  of  Cosima 
Roselli.  This  mosaic  is  about  12  feet  long  by  3y2  feet  high  and 
is  of  especial  interest,  as  few,  if  any,  other  copies  are  in  existence 
in  this  form.  Other  mosaics,  throughout  the  nave,  are  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Savior’s  life,  and  all  were  especially  selected  by  Mrs. 
Stanford  as  appropriate  in  the  scheme  of  decoration.  The  statues 
of  the  Apostles  on  either  side  of  the  altar  were  designed  and  cut 
at  the  famous  quarries  in  Carrara,  together  with  the  altar  and 
chancel  rail,  the  drawings  for  these  latter  being  furnished  by  the 
architect  of  the  church.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  the  sculptor  has  rendered  the  exquisite  incised 
work  around  the  doors  and  windows,  and  along  the  belt  courses 
and  other  members  of  the  interior  of  nave,  apse  and  chancel,  all 


of  which,  in  its  natural  soft  stone  tint,  blends  with  and  frames  the 
pronounced  colors  of  the  mosaic  and  window  decoration,  seem¬ 
ing  an  essential  part  of  the  general  color  scheme.  Of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  glass  work  in  all  the  windows  from  the  studios  of  a  well- 
known  New  York  firm,  the  following  description  is  furnished  by 
the  artist: 

“Beginning  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  the  pictures  are:  THE 
ANNUNCIATION,  after  Shields;  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT, 
after  Plockhorst,  and  THE  HOME  AT  NAZARETH,  after  Hoff¬ 
man.  Beyond,  in  the  east  transept  are:  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEM¬ 
PLE,  after  Holman  Hunt;  THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST,  after  Gus¬ 
tave  Dore;  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  after  Hoffman; 
CHRIST  CALMING  THE  TEMPEST,  after  Dietrich;  THE  RAIS¬ 
ING  OF  JAIRUS’  DAUGHTER,  after  Hoffman.  The  chancel  win¬ 
dows  form  a  group  by  themselves.  THE  NATIVITY  follows  a 
picture  by  Fellowes-Prynne;  THE  CRUCIFIXION  is  an  adapta 
tion  from  Degger;  THE  ASCENSION  is  from  Carlotti. 

“In  the  west  transept  are:  THE  MIRACLE  OF  LOAVES 
AND  FISHES,  after  Murillo;  CHRIST  AND  THE  ADULTERESS, 
alter  Hoffman;  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD,  after  C.  S.  Parker; 
CHRIST  IN  THE  HOME  AT  BETHANY,  and  CHRIST  IN  GETH- 
SEMANE,  both  from  pictures  by  Hoffman. 

“Completing  the  series  on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  are: 
THE  DREAM  OF  PILATE’S  WIFE,  alter  Dore;  THE  ANGEL  AT 
THE  TOMB,  after  Ender,  and  an  original  by  Paoletti,  ‘Lo,  I  am 
with  you.’ 

“The  windows  of  the  clearstory  contain  single  figures.  Taken 
in  same  order,  those  in  the  east  wall  represent  ABRAHAM,  HA- 
GAR,  MOSES,  PHARAOH’S  DAUGHTER,  JOSHUA,  DEBORAH; 
in  the  transept  are:  DAVID,  RUTH,  SOLOMON,  QUEEN  OF 
SHEBA,  ELIJAH,  ESTHER,  ISAIAH,  JUDITH,  DANIEL,  HAN¬ 
NAH.  All  of  these  are  Old  Testament  characters.  In  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  church  the  subjects  are  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  in  the  transept,  ST.  SIMEON,  ST.  ANNE,  ST.  MATTHEW, 
FAITH,  ST.  MARK.  CHARITY.  ST.  LUKE,  DORCAS.  ST.  PAUL. 


MARTHA,  and  in  the  nave,  ST.  STEPHEN,  ST.  AGNES,  ST. 
PETER,  PRISCILLA,  ST.  JOHN,  HOPE.’’ 

A  woman's  figure  is  shown  in  almost  every  group  of  the 
lower  series  and  in  half  the  clearstory  windows,  Mrs.  Stanford 
thus  intending  to  commemorate  the  uplift  which  Religion  has 
given  to  womankind. 

Besides  these,  this  description  is  also  given  of  the  rose  win¬ 
dow,  over  the  organ  gallery: 

“This  window  forms  the  splendid  setting  for  a  single  simple 
figure,  the  youthful  Christ,  in  which  Hoffman  has  blended  the 
lovable  aspect  on  natural  boyhood  with  attributes  that  transcend 
humanity,  too  subtly  for  analysis,  but  with  unfailing  charm.” 
Surely  it  will  waken  the  worship  in  thousands  of  young  hearts 
through  the  long  years  to  come,  when  for  an  hour  toward  the 
close  of  day  the  organ  fills  the  place  with  music. 

Flanking  the  rose  window  the  magnificent  organ,  made  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  separated  in  two  parts,  and  the  con¬ 
sole  or  keyboard  is  near  the  center  of  the  gallery  rail,  while  the 
bellows  is  under  the  incline  carrying  the  pews.  The  several  parts 
of  the  organ  are  connected  and  operated  by  electricity,  and  the 
tubes,  something  over  three  thousand,  respond  with  wonderful 
nicety  to  the  touch  of  the  organist.  This  feature  of  the  church 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  ever  since  its  installation, 
which  was  made  sometime  before  the  completion  of  the  edifice, 
while  workmen  in  almost  every  other  department  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  were  occupied  with  their  several  trades.  It  is  seldom  that 
groups  of  mechanics  are  regaled  at  their  daily  work  with  selec¬ 
tions  such  as  Mr.  Brooke,  the  organist,  has  been  giving  during  the 
months  preceding  the  formal  occupancy  of  the  church.  Music  of 
another  sort  is  furnished  by  the  chimes  of  bells  in  the  tower, 
which  are  tuned  to  correspond  with  those  in  Westminster,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  great  bell  striking  the  hours,  while  the  chimes  tell  the 
quarters  and  halves  and  precede  the  hour  strikes.  The  four  dials 
of  the  clock  are  each  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  at  sufficient  height 
to  be  readily  seen  from  all  points  of  the  Campus  and  the  vi-llage 
rapidly  growing  around  it. 
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Mosaic  over  Main  Entrance  of  Memorial  Church. 
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Center  Window  and  Mosaics  in  Apse 
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Mosaics  back  of  Altar. 


Reading  Desk. 
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Pulpit. 


West  Doorway.  Chancel. 


Bas  Relief.  Altar. 


Looking  from  behind  Altar  toward  Main  Aisle. 


Mosaics  under  Organ  Loft. 


West  Transept. 


Detail  of  Doors.  Clearstory. 


Some  Windows  in  Clearstory.  West. 


Some  Windows  in  Clearstory.  East. 


Windows  in  East  Transept. 


Heading  Room.  Library, 


Outer  Quadrangle  from  Northeast. 


Entrance  Hall,  Museum. 


Museum  from  Southeast 
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Assembly  Hall 


Perspective  of  Gymnasium  under  Construction 


Electrical  Engineering  Building. 


Interior  of  Electrical  Engineering  Building. 


Postoffice  and  Office  of  Architect. 


